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or to relapse into that Mussolinisin which was so abhorrent to
Stresemann as a Liberal. The truth was that he was advocating
only a hasty remedy on an incomplete diagnosis. But the sig-
nificance of his action is that he had begun to diagnose. For the
first time he had struck out boldly against the party committees;
for the first time seen plainly the dangers of the situation, Illness
sharpened imagination to realization that quick action was neces-
sary. His impatience to get any sort of ministry was the impatience
of a man who seeks to finish a task in order to commence a
greater one. He was at last realizing that he personally must make
the effort at political consolidation, and even then dimly he saw
how he must do it. But the immediate task must be done first.

The fight of the party committees was enthusiastic and long,
Not till June 28 was the cabinet completed, Even then it did not
meet the modest requirements laid down by him. Two Democrats,
two Bavarians, two Populists, and four Socialists made up the
ministry which was definitely confined to administrative work
and non-interference with the foreign minister. At the last
moment the Centrum turned sulky, refused its support to the
cabinet, and consented only after much wrangling to permit the
pro forma inclusion in it of one of its members. It was really a
two-party Left minority coalition, for the other three parties
expressly stated that participation did not involve support.

If it served Stresemann's immediate purpose of giving him
a big majority, that was all that could be expected of it; the
cynics said that its members were happy in being relieved of every
other responsibility than that of making it last. Two things com-
bined to confound the cynics: the personality of the chancellor
and the circumstances that forced it into becoming a far stronger
government than anyone could have believed possible. If it was
Stresemann's main concern at Bullerhoehe that he should be
supported and left to work out his policy without chancellorial
interference, he could not have found a better chancellor to work
with than Mueller. Still more, he found in him a colleague who,
without pretending to understand all the subtleties of foreign
policy, knew precisely what ought to be done to help the foreign
minister. Now that foreign affairs had once again become "para-